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ON FREEDOM 


REEDOM is a term which most men appear to understand read- 

ily enough until they begin to examine it philosophically, or 
to eulogize it. It has meant many things philosophically and po- 
litically, and its ambiguous and controversial history has led many 
to reject it as an empty illusion. At present, as in most struggles 
in the past, the term is paramount in the ideological conflicts in 
which the greater part of the world is engaged. On all sides ‘‘free- 
dom’’ has become a shibboleth, and every party has rallied to the 
ery of ‘‘Freedom.’’ The points of difference seem to lie in the 
questions of ‘‘Whose freedom?’’ and Which freedom?’’ Out of 
this many have reminded us of the current need to re-examine the 
meaning of ‘‘freedom,’’ as well as other basic concepts of ethics 
and politics, but few efforts to do so have resulted in clarity or 
conclusion. 

Here it is proposed to examine the general grounds and condi- 
tions of freedom, in the light of Aristotle’s conception of the con- 
ditions of a moral act. I shall be particularly concerned with 
the external conditions of freedom, for they seem to be predomi- 
nant in contemporary problems of freedom. I shall put aside all 
ultimate questions concerning the freedom of the will, since I do not 
think that the resolution of them would decisively affect the pri- 
mary conclusions in this-paper. 

Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics: distinguishes several 
terms in attempting to define the conditions of a moral act. That 
these same conditions also indicate the character of a free act, as I 
shall attempt to show here, merely re-emphasizes the common as- 
sumption that questions of freedom are essentially moral in char- 
acter. Aristotle’s first distinction is between voluntary and in- 
voluntary acts. The voluntary is ‘‘That of which the moving 
principle is in the agent himself, he being aware of the circumstances 
of the action,’’? and of the involuntary he says, ‘‘These things 
then are thought involuntary, which take place under compulsion 
or owing to ignorance; and that is compulsory of which the moving 

1 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book III, ch. 1-5. All references to this 


work are to the translation by W. D. Ross, Oxford. 
2 Ibid., 1111a, 1, 22-23. 
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principle is outside, being a principle in which nothing is con. 
tributed by the person who is acting or is feeling the passion, e.g., 
if he were to be carried somewhere by a wind, or by men who had 
him in their power.’’* Here Aristotle is merely distinguishing 
actions which may properly be called those of the agent from those 
in which the agent is acted upon. In this sense children and ani- 
mals act voluntarily.* This in no way raises the question of free 
will, for assuredly my habits, character, and desires are brought 
about by antecedent conditions; but the determinant conditions 
of one’s voluntary actions are quite different from those which 
occur under compulsion, e.g., if one should be carried away by a 
wind his character and desires would be quite irrelevant. More- 
over, we can identify voluntary and involuntary actions by the 
feelings attending such actions: the awareness of our own ‘‘inner 
consent’’ or its absence. Whatever factor or factors of reason, 
desire, habit, or environment may have led to a voluntary act are 
at this point irrelevant, for an act is voluntary when the agent 
consents to it. It is for this reason that acts of anger and appetite 
are included among the acts of volition. 

Unfortunately, however, few acts are clearly and distinctly 
voluntary or involuntary ; most human acts are mixed. Such acts 
are involuntary in that they would not be chosen for themselves, 
but voluntary in that a man consents to do or not to do them. 
Aristotle cites as an example of mixed action, ‘‘if a tyrant were 
to order one to do something base, having one’s parents in his 
power, and if one did the action, they were to be saved, but other- 
wise would be put to death.’’® In such a situation whatever a 
man chooses to do he does voluntarily, for the terms ‘‘ voluntary” 
and ‘‘involuntary’’ refer to the moment and the circumstances of 
the action, and one of the alternatives must be to the man more 
worthy of choice than the other; but there would hardly be an 
unmixed experience of pleasantness, for ‘‘what sort of things are 
to be chosen, and in return for what, it is not easy to state.’’® 
According to Locke’s definition of freedom, whatever choice a man 
makes in this circumstance he would be acting freely ; but I hardly 
think anyone would consider such a man free. His action may be 
voluntary, but it is not free. That an act must be voluntary to be 
free indicates an inner condition of freedom, but this has an ex- 
ternal counterpart which is patently relevant to freedom—the ac- 
tual circumstances and probable consequences surrounding the act. 


8 Ibid., 1110a, 1. 1-3. 
4 Ibid., 11118, 1. 1-8. 
5 Ibid., 1110a, 1. 5-7. 
6 Ibid., 1110b, 1. 7-8. 
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These constraining factors are external to the man in that he does 
not and can not control them. Nevertheless his actions are done 
with regard to just these circumstances which are beyond his 
control, and consequently he is not free with respect to them. It 
is precisely these external circumstances which set the limits of our 
freedom, and which men try to regulate and control by means of 
scientific, social, political, and economic procedures. This dual 
aspect of freedom suggests the common cleavage between ethical 
and political discussions of freedom. 

A closely related point arises in connection with the distinc- 
tion between the possible and impossible. We can have no choice 
with respect to the impossible, for it sets the absolute limits of 
freedom. But within the realm of the conceivably possible there 
are many virtual impossibilities. Moreover, the realm of things 
possible is constantly changing, and freedom constantly expands 
and contracts with this fluctuation; e.g., not long ago it was im- 
possible to travel from New York to Europe in a day or two, but 
now it is possible to do so. It is impossible, however, for most 
persons to fly to Europe at the present time. Here we employ the 
term ‘‘possible’’ and ‘‘impossible,’’ not in the sense of possible 
or impossible at all, but ‘‘under these circumstances.’’ Many 
things are possible in an absolute sense, but are, or should be, 
made practically impossible; while others are practically impos- 
sible, whereas they might be made possible. We try to make it 
impossible for a man to rob a bank, though it is sometimes done; 
while on the other hand it is practically impossible for many people 
to vote in some states, because of poll taxes, though speaking gen- 
erally we say that everyone can vote if he wishes. Here we see 
that what is practically possible or impossible is closely related 
to mixed acts which are both voluntary and involuntary. Since 
in freedom we are concerned with the moment of action, the con- 
Sequences and constraints surrounding the action set the limits 
which define the scope within which freedom exists. Thus laws, 
customs, and traditions, procedures and policies, set the limits of 
freedom, but they also insure it within these limits. 

It seems important to raise these questions in this way, because 
many ethical and political discussions have failed either to indi- 
cate or to examine adequately the degrees of practical possibility. 
Too often the attempt has been made to set man free (abstractly) 
in the realm of all conceivable possibles, and to judge him as an 
absolutely free agent without regard to actual circumstances, ex- 
cepting only acts of ignorance or excusable accidents. This pro- 
vides ready and pat moral rules and criteria, but indicates only 
part of the character of freedom, and usually misses the larger 
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moral and social issues. It is unfortunately true that this position 
has been frequently a refuge for those who would resist social, 
political, and economic changes. In opposition to this view those 
who have commonly advocated changes in the external conditions 
have usually denied the existence of any freedom whatsoever. In 
doing this they have resorted to explanations in terms of psycho- 
logical determinism, or mechanical determinism. (Economic de- 
terminism seems to be but a variation on this theme.) Thus we 
frequently find those who most piously proclaim man’s nature to 
be essentially free actively opposing the actualization of this poten- 
tiality, while those who most loudly deny that volition and choice 
are real, working to extend human freedom. Clearly they are 
talking about different things, or, more properly, different aspects 
of freedom. 

The full existence of freedom requires choice, which Aristotle 
defines as ‘‘the deliberate desire of things in our power; for when 
we have decided as a result of deliberation, we desire in accord- 
ance with our deliberation.’’* Choice as here defined would ap- 
pear to be the most important condition of freedom, and, in one 
sense, an adequate definition of freedom, for it includes the elements 
we have previously laid down as well as the additional character- 
istic of deliberation. Desire is distinguished from choice on two 
grounds: the former relates to the end of action, whereas the latter 
refers to the means; choice is always of things in our power, but 
desire extends to that which is beyond our power.® 

Aristotle points out that ‘‘the origin of action—its efficient not 
its final cause—is choice, and that of choice is desire and reasoning 
with a view to an end. That is why choice cannot exist without 
reason and intellect or without a moral state; for good action and 
its opposite cannot exist without a combination of intellect and 
character.’’® We might readily substitute in the last line ‘‘free 
action’’ for ‘‘good action’’; for the point made by Aristotle with 
regard to choice is that desire, consent, deliberation, and possibility 
are essential to moral action. It is held here that they are likewise 
essential to all free action, in that free and moral action are identi- 
cal in that both are choices made about means to ends. 

Before examining other aspects of choice I should like first to 
examine further the question of possibility. Choice clearly im- 
plies the existence of alternatives, for we do not deliberate about 
what is necessary or impossible but only about things that are in 
our power. Possibility in action requires alternatives, for if they 

7 Ibid., 1118a, 1. 10-11. 


8 Ibid., 1111b, 1. 20-29. 
9 Ibid., 11394, 1, 31-34. 
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are not there then what seems only possible is necessary, since 
other lines of action are impossible. Alternatives in any human 
action obviously are not unlimited, and to the number of alter- 
natives which exist our freedom extends and no further, for they 
set the limits of our choices. Moreover, the limits on our actions 
are of many different kinds. They may be physical, social, eco- 
nomic, political, educational, etc. 

Let us consider freedom of speech. Free speech never has been, 
nor is it likely to be, unrestricted, but within some limits or others 
it always will exist. In our society many limits certainly exist. 
Libel laws, restrictions against pornography and indecent litera- 
ture, constitute very specific legal limitations on free speech. Cer- 
tainly one’s speech is limited by the fear and danger of social dis- 
approval under what goes for ‘‘manners’’ and ‘‘good taste.’’ 
Often a man can not express himself freely for fear of economic 
reprisals. In brief, a man’s speech is limited in endless ways and 
on numerous levels of human experience. It is true that the cen- 
tral problems of free speech are concerned with political or legal 
limitations upon free expression, but these are frequently modified 
by other factors which in practice limit speech far more than the 
legal definitions would suggest. A man who is in danger of losing 
his job if he expresses his opinions on certain matters may be ab- 
solutely and legally free to do so; but, unless he can afford to lose 
employment and income, he certainly is not economically free to 
speak. An important co-relative of free speech is the power to 
reach an audience. If I am denied all or even normal means to 
reach an audience, I am not free in speech. Normal means of 
reaching an audience are those open to others (often a privileged 
group representing special interests). If we are to discuss free 
speech, then we must consider all the actual limits placed upon it. 
A man has, of course, absolute freedom to speak his mind, and only 
physical mutilation or constraint limits this exercise; but this is 
not what is intended by freedom of speech. Originally the strug- 
gle for free speech was to remove legal and political restrictions 
upon speech. This goal was largely attained in democratic coun- 
tries, although even in them certain limits were retained; and in 
war time the restrictions are greatly increased. The question then 
is not one of all or none, but which restrictions, if any, are desir- 

10 The dialectical strength of the argument for anarchy rests upon as- 
suming that objective freedom must be all or none. This thesis fails to con- 
sider that acts occur under circumstances and involve consequences so that. 
some things are done for the sake of others. As long as this is so one freedom 
is secured only by limiting others by physical, political, legal, or economic: 


instruments. The question then becomes what limits we will set and accept. 
on some freedoms for the attainment of other freedoms. 
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able.’° Now this can be decided only by deliberating with regard 
to social goals and aims. The generally professed goal of our so- 
ciety is the widest and fullest enjoyment of the necessities and 
goods of life—the highest aim is ‘‘the noble employment of leisure.”’ 
Now experience and practical wisdom have shown quite clearly that 
certain restrictions, such as those on slander or incitement to riot, 
rather than limiting our freedom, more commonly protect it, by 
forbidding one freedom for the sake of what we consider a more 
important freedom. 

A man in fear of slander or its consequences, were he given no 
protection, might well hesitate to express his opinion. There is 
the danger, on the other hand, of laws being used to prevent le- 
gitimate and warranted criticism, as the ‘‘inciting to riot’’ limita- 
tion has sometimes been used. Certainly if one were so minded 
and in a position to do so, this latter restriction could be construed 
to forbid any speech whatsoever. It would seem, then, that limits 
on every freedom must and do exist, that these limits are not nec- 
essarily undesirable, and that laws require men of good will to 
administer them. Any political examination of free speech ought 
then to consider what limits ought or ought not to exist on speech 
in the light of our broadest social, political, and moral aims, and 
what means to employ to prevent and to redress the abuse of these 
agreed upon limits. Prevention, I believe, will lie mainly in the 
hands of education, and redress in procedures for removal from 
office and punishment. The above considerations might be termed 
political or legal limits on free speech. 

It is evident, however, that economic factors often do limit free 
speech. If one is unable to present his ideas through normal chan- 
nels, such as newspapers, radio, magazines, or books, and is unable 
to finance a paper, a program, or a publication, certainly his 
freedom of speech is limited. It is seldom, however, that one can 
not find some medium of expression; and certainly new ideas may 
be expected to win their way through smaller channels of dissemi- 
nation before one can reasonably expect larger organs of expres- 
sion to consider them. This particular kind of limitation has been 
vastly exaggerated in the United States, I believe; for most ideas 
which have won any support find widespread avenues for public 
presentation. There are other and often related ways, however, in 
which economic power unreasonably curtails speech. There is, of 
course, the threat the employer possesses over the employee; but 
once again the increased strength of unions, and some recent leg- 
islation, has to a considerable degree minimized this threat, and to 
that extent widened the scope of free speech for many. This, how- 
ever, is not foolproof, for the unions also have frequently exercised 
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unreasonable pressures on its own members as well as others to 
limit their free speech. 

Suppression of news or information, which would otherwise be 
published, because some group or economic interest desires it sup- 
pressed, also constitutes a limit on free speech, or at least on the 
correlative freedom to discover information and opinions. It is 
unnecessary to elaborate further the various economic factors 
which limit and control free speech, since this topic has been well 
documented and discussed in many other places. Social, religious, 
and other groups, as well, are constantly setting limits upon free- 
dom of speech. Obviously not all of these limits can be controlled 
and defined politically or legally, nor should all of them be. What 
is important is that slogans and shibboleths about free speech be 
pui aside, and discussion proceed by examining what limits ought 
and ought not to exist upon free speech. Such inquiries would 
end the broad assertions we constantly hear from various pro- 
tagonists, such as that ‘‘We have no real freedom of speech,’’ or 
‘‘We have complete freedom of speech.’’ An examination of the 
actual controls and limits on anyone’s opinions will indicate the 
real extent of freedom in this field, and enable us to deliberate on 
what changes should be made in these limits. But let us not be- 
lieve that, because there are some unreasonable limits, we have 
either no, or little, or insignificant freedom of speech; for if this 
were so those who contend that we have no such freedom would 
not be constantly in the press. On the other hand let us recognize 
that there are many unjustified curtailments of free speech. The 
point seems to come to this: that while questions of free speech are 
primarily political, it often develops that other factors often ef- 
fectively limit and sometimes abuse free speech. When such states 
occur deliberation may well show that political and legal action 
may be necessary to restore the proper intentions of this right of 
free speech. This may well take the form of ostensibly limiting 
someone’s right to say or do certain things. Actually this is a 
curtailment of someone’s freedom; but the important question is, 
“Is this limit reasonable and warranted to protect and secure the 
freedom of others?’’ It is admitted that it is difficult to determine 
what should be chosen in return for what, but it can be done more 
often than not. Clearly, however, democratic government and its 
traditional rights require ultimately reasonable men, and of good 
intention, acting according to a principle of justice. 

It is precisely such inquiries as the one suggested above, that 
raise the questions, ‘‘Who exercises the freedom?’’ ‘‘To what 
extent may it be exercised?’’ ‘‘What are the actual limits upon 
it?”? ‘What changes can and should we make in these limits?’’ 
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and that define external conditions of freedom and enable us to 
evaluate the desirability of these limits. Not everyone is free 
to practice medicine or to drive a car; yet there are few if any left 
who consider these unreasonable limits on freedom, for while they 
do constitute limits on some specific freedom they insure more 
and other freedoms for more men. If this is so it would seem that 
the State, instead of opposing and oppressing the individual, is 
the means men employ together to secure and insure some freedoms, 
even when they are attained by limiting other freedoms. 

The various inquiries into social, political, economic, and re- 
ligious freedom are all instances of what I have called ‘‘objective 
freedom,’’ in that they are concerned with the conditions in which 
our actions take place. Properly speaking, they are not freedom 
but the most important factors in defining the sphere of free 
action; and the factors which are most amenable to our control 
and regulation, for men, for the most part, can and do set and re- 
move these limits. It is then by deliberation that these limits are 
laid down, and consequently it is necessary to know both the means 
men propose and the ends they hold in view when they talk of free- 
dom. If this is so, then the State is not necessarily opposed to the 
individual, nor a higher unity giving freedom to individuals, but 
one way men employ to secure freedom by establishing and fixing 
limits of action. It will be seen that one freedom is secured only 
at the expense of another; it is a question of importance. We note, 
for example, that many men have recently professed a willingness 
to forget all or most of their political freedom in exchange for a 
promised economic freedom and security. But the error of this, 
it has been shown, lies in the fact that economic security will not 
be held long, if at all, without political freedom and its consequent 
power; for political means are necessary to attain the demands 
of economic interest. It is along these lines that one can best jus- 
tify a democratic form of government as a structure within which 
and a procedure by which men can attain compatible goals. 

I have preoccupied myself with the above questions because 80 
much confusion has surrounded them. Often the term ‘‘freedom”’ 
has been employed to indicate these various factors which delimit 
what I have called ‘‘objective freedom.’’ Properly speaking, they 
should be termed ‘‘objective conditions of freedom,’’ since freedom 
and choice reside in the men, not in the conditions. Inquiries into 
these conditions must be specific if they are to terminate in sig- 
nificant conclusions, and they must recognize that ‘‘posstble’’ when 
employed with respect to human action refers to the particular 
circumstances at the moment of action, not to an abstract possibil- 
ity. Political, or if one prefers the word, social, inquiries into 
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freedom are concerned primarily with the external conditions of 
freedom; whereas ethical questions inquire into the internal char- 
acter of freedom. These inquiries meet and seem to overlap when 
they touch upon mixed acts, which are voluntary and therefore 
morally free, but also involuntary in that circumstances practically 
limit alternatives. It would seem then that many discussions of 
freedom have been partial and ambiguous. This, rather than any 
inherent contradiction, has given rise to the apparent paradoxes in 
most conceptions of freedom. 

It remains to examine the character of choice, and particularly 
the rdle of deliberation in choice. When a man acts voluntarily it 
is his act, in that he consents to it or wills it; so that all volun- 
tary acts are sometimes called free. We have pointed out, how- 
ever, that this is a most restricted use of the term ‘‘freedom,’’ 
because not every voluntary act is an act of choice, i.e., alterna- 
tives may not be present, or deliberation may be wanting. The 
conception of choice presented here includes the conditions of vo- 
lition and external alternatives, as well as desire and delibera- 
tion. Many contemporary views of freedom, however, have either 
discarded reason as essential to freedom, or reduced it to no more 
than an elaborate conditioning, so that choice sometimes means 
the selection of one of two or more alternatives. This has, I be- 
lieve, played into the hands of the strongest opponents to wide- 
spread freedoms both in theory and action. While it is true that 
we do not deliberate about the goal desired, but about the means, 
it is true only in the most universal sense; for particular objects 
or ends desired are themselves very much means. Not only the 
end of happiness but the basic pattern of man’s desires are de- 
termined by his animal, rational, and political nature. The par- 
ticular aspects these take, however, are determined by the educa- 
tion which forms his character as well as trains him in skills, 
provides him with knowledge, and develops his rational powers. 
Thus the characteristic choices which a man makes are the result of 
training; but by no means does this take place without regard to 
reason, for deliberation too is a habit, and the life of reason may 
still be chosen. A way of life may be chosen precisely because men 
can and do reflect on experience, evaluate it, and modify their 
conduct accordingly. 

Obviously reason alone is not sufficient, if desire and practice 
are wanting. This is so in all activity, e.g., a musician may de- 
velop a technique in the light of an abstractly conceived standard 
only through practice, and only when the desire to do so is strong. 
Nevertheless, without a conceived standard action is blind and 
purposeless. To regard reason as impotent in moral and politi- 
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cal actions is to treat these actions with a sophistry analogous 
to the ancient problem of learning, which held he could learn 
neither what we don’t know, nor what we do know. Actually the 
role of reason in choice is complex. In a general sense we delib- 
erate about the means to some end in view; but this end may be but 
the means to another and broader end, in which circumstances it 
may be subject for deliberation. A man may deliberate about 
how to rob a house, and he may also deliberate about stealing at all. 
If once an end be accepted deliberation is concerned with the 
means to that end. This viewpoint suggests that moral and po- 
litical standards are pragmatic. This is true in a sense, but not 
in the usual modern use of the term ‘‘pragmatic.’’ It is true in 
the sense that choices, moral and political, have to do with action; 
but not in the sense that the virtues and standards are relative to 
particular actions or ends. The virtues are means and relative 
to nothing but a good life. Courage, temperance, justice, and 
wisdom are universal and absolute virtues because they have to do 
with basic and ineradicable conditions of human life. Temper- 
ance is not sometimes good and sometimes bad; but rather this or 
that act is sometimes temperate, sometimes not, depending on the 
circumstances. We do not deliberate about universal justice, 
but whether this or that act or law is or would be just. Only if 
reason can discern the universal can moral standards have any 
objective validity. This is further indicated by the fact that men 
are never excused if they are ignorant of the universal, but some- 
times if they are ignorant of the particular circumstances of an 
act. Otherwise there can be no ends but interest, no better means 
than force and persuasion in human and social action. A great 
many contemporary philosophers have taken this position with- 
out, I think, seeing some of its consequences; for denying the uni- 
versal in the moral sphere means that virtue is relative to par- 
ticular ends desired and happiness consists wholly in the successful 
attaining of some object desired. This should indicate the réle of 
mind in freedom; reason grasps the universal but deliberates about 
particular actions. Wisdom or excellence in deliberation consists 
not in discriminating the universal, but in choosing this or that act, 
because it is discerned as just or courageous or temperate. 

We may note here that with respect to choice several senses or 
degrees of freedom are indicated. To deliberate at all and to act 
according to that deliberation is to be free, but not as free as the 


11 Obviously the scope of this paper precludes any attempt to establish the 
reality of universals. All that can positively be asserted here is the conse- 
quence for political and ethical inquiries when universals are denied. For the 
rest their reality is asserted. 
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man who deliberates well. Practical wisdom is ‘‘a reasoned and 
true state of capacity to act with regard to human goods.’’??_ The 
man of practical wisdom is freer than another, because he chooses 
what another would, if he were not ignorant of some point or 
other, or if he had a stronger character. The man who lacks prac- 
tical wisdom is not fully free, because he is incapable of following 
his own best judgment, and is therefore passive or ignorant of 
what that judgment ought to be, and therefore limited. In the 
highest sense the free man not only judges well of the particular, 
but also knows the universal to which it is relative. It is in this 
sense, and for these reasons, that the rational man is free. 

Our classic traditions of freedom and democracy have supposed 
that men are capable of ‘‘deliberate desire’’ or ‘‘choice.’? Many 
professed liberals, however, have denied the universal, and assert 
that the sole réle of reason is instrumental. By reason they usually 
mean a trial and error procedure carried out by symbols on the 
basis of previously established conditioning. 

This attempt to understand man in Darwinian and psychological 
terms has resulted in a severe relativism of ethical, political, and 
social values. It was piously hoped by liberals that a tolerant, but 
critical, humanism would blossom in this soil. But if they had 
_ forgotten the Darwinian thesis others were more mindful. In the 
struggle for existence individual, class, and national interests re- 
mained the primary goals to which all ethical standards and po- 
litical forms became subordinate. It seems our psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists concurred in propagating this 
fiction of social relativism. Simpler men, however, saw that if 
justice is relative to the social group, then justice is but the in- 
terest of the stronger, and in the single man a kind of compromise 
which no one would honor if he could get away with it, like the 
shepherd in the myth of Gyges.1* How then could we judge right 
and wrong ?—we could only applaud success. What the theorists 
missed in their relativism was this: each interested party or group 
seeks savagely to crush or eliminate competitors. If we once accept 
the thesis of relativism and a struggle for existence, a clear and 
strong mind will do all possible to eliminate it to his own absolute 
interest and power. 

To this socio-political hypothesis was added Watson’s caricature 
ofman. Even other and more recent schools of psychology stopped 
short of reason. The discoveries of psychologists when applied to 
fields of public interest became the techniques of propaganda. It 
was presumed that the masses, even all of us, are the puppets of 


12 Nichomachean Ethics, 1140b, 1. 20. 
18 Plato, Republic, Bk. IT. 
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this sort of persuasion. If this were the whole story one might 
well wonder how anyone could escape it. We note, however, that 
various groups interested in the analysis of propaganda have 
pointed out and named various devices commonly employed by 
propagandists. These turn out to be but new names for the old 
and familiar sophistical arguments. Rhetoric or propaganda are 
not essentially vicious, but only when they seek to persuade or in- 
fluence without regard to truth or reason. We have at hand the 
means of escaping what is vicious and specious in propaganda— 
the instrument of logic or scientific method. To employ these in- 
struments men must be trained to the use of them, and have access 
to the subject-matter of inquiry. In topical matters this is best 
achieved by a free and critical exchange of ideas, and a ‘‘getting 
accepted in the market place.’’ I know of no stronger reasons for 
freedom of speech; but, I repeat, this presupposes man’s essential 
rationality. 

If it were true that most men are incapable of formulating ra- 
tional judgments in political matters, if they are moved mechan- 
ically by the most skillful propaganda, then I could see no justifi- 
able argument for democracy as a form of government, other than 
a fiction to beguile the masses. Propaganda, however, works only 
when men are either deceived as to the facts because they have not 
adequate access to them, or when they are already convinced for 
other sufficient reasons. This is not to suppose they are never de- 
ceived, but that they make more frequent and better use of reason 
than is commonly supposed. 

Deliberation is essential to freedom, since we attain our goals 
by means of it; without it we are not the full agents of our acts, 
and secure our ends only by chance. This really is a kind of action 
analogous to choice but actually a quasi-choice such as animals 
exhibit. We deliberate about means but not about an end in view. 
However, we may and do deliberate about particular ends, but not 
about universals; for the virtues are universals and standards to 
which particular ends and acts are perceived either to conform or 
not. The virtues are not relative except to a good life, because 
they are the discovered conditions of human excellence. To contend 
against this it is not sufficient to point naively to some ancient 
practice, savage custom, or modern perversion ; but one would have 
to show how men without courage, or justice, or temperance could 
live well, if at all, over any period of time. It is true that there is 
a relativity here, but it lies in the particular act and the circun- 
stances surrounding it; e.g., this food may be nutritious in some 
circumstances, not in others, or this drink might be intemperate at 
one time, not at another. Excellence in deliberation, then, is true 
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reasoning about particular things. Unless men possess the power 
of true reasoning there can be no freedom, since they would not 
be capable of discerning, nor able to calculate the means of at- 
taining, their own or others’ good. 

Unless there be standards discoverable by reason, and unless 
men have the power of deliberation, there is no reasonable defense 
of democracy. Even to argue for democratic government on the 
grounds that it is the best means of getting our particular private 
and relative goals, requires the qualification ‘‘if it suits us,’’ or ‘‘if 
it works’’ or ‘‘not if we can get away with something else.’’ Does 
not this give the case away? Yet once we postulate the reality 
of the virtues and man’s essential rationality, democracy appears 
not merely credible but necessary, because man’s essential worth 
and freedom are at once manifest. 

Freedom, then, belongs primarily to men, for they alone are 
capable of choice, and only analogously to other creatures or things. 
The term has been variously employed to refer either to aspects 
of freedom or to conditions of freedom, so that many arguments 
about freedom have not been as contradictory as they might seem. 
Freedom sometimes means the voluntary, since free acts must be 
voluntary to be the acts of the agent at all. In the strict sense of 
voluntary, most human as well as animal actions are voluntary, 
and to that extent, or in that sense, free. Voluntary actions, how- 
ever, do not occur in a vacuum nor in a world of pure indetermin- 
ism. All actions are affected by antecedent conditions of habit and 
influence, present circumstances, and anticipation of future con- 
sequences. Consequently our volitions are made because of and 
in the light of these factors. Nor are these by any means simple 
elements. Habits are a kind of voluntary action of an agent, 
which appear and develop under circumstances not usually con- 
trolled by the agent, and which may themselves pass beyond the 
control of the agent, so that a man may perform an act through 
habit and therefore voluntarily, since he consents to it, and yet 
involuntarily in that he is offended by it and wishes to do otherwise. 
Clearly when we say such a man is not free we are employing some 
standard of freedom other than the voluntary. Actually there are 
two different standards applied here. In one sense, we mean that 
his action is determined by factors outside himself, in another we 
mean that he can not act according to his own rational judgment. 
These are by no means the same judgment conversely stated, at 
least as normally employed; for some simply mean that actions are 
determined by what is vaguely termed environment, without ref- 
erence to any rational standard whatsoever. It is clear from this 
then that both the meaningful use of terms and the facts of experi- 
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ence indicate that there is always an appeal to some rational stand- 
ard when we call such a man as above ‘‘not-free,’’ as distinct from 
one who is free. From this then it follows that we do not mean 
that the man of habit is not free, but only the man of irrational 
habits. It serves no purpose to oppose the free to the determined 
in an absolute and unqualified sense; for we shall merely need to 
find a new term to denote what we have here distinguished. Here 
then is another meaning of ‘‘freedom’’—rational habits. 

To say we are creatures of habit by no means indicates a point 
of rest, but rather one of departure. One does not simply have a 
habit, such as honesty or untruthfulness, but only under certain 
circumstances. A man is not just a liar, but lies only about certain 
things. And even about these things he probably tells the truth 
sometimes. The circumstances and probable consequences, so far 
as we can discern and anticipate them, are therefore important in 
determining our volitions. To a considerable extent they provide 
the that for which in our actions. Among these circumstances 
there are constraints and limits to action which either render im- 
possible or deter some and encourage other lines of action. Since 
these factors limit action, freedom is sometimes defined negatively 
as absence of constraint. The point made here is that these things 
do not constitute freedom, but do control it considerably. These 
constraints may be of various sorts, and may be effected by opin- 
ions, attitudes, customs, traditions, institutions, and systems or 
procedures, and largely define what we call political, social, re- 
ligious, economic, etc., freedom. Now these constraints are not 
merely aimed at constraint, but rather at creating the external 
social conditions of freedom. The broadest and deepest aims of 
man-made controls, such as laws and procedures, are to attain other 
and greater freedoms which lead to a good life. If this is so, then 
there is no absolute and essential opposition between freedom and 
constraint, but one freedom is had by constraint upon another. 
Every choice involves a forsaking as well as an embracing. The 
‘‘four freedoms’’ or any other freedoms are bought only at a price 
of other freedoms. It is a question of ‘‘what for what?’’ When 
we draft men into the army it is that they may fight for ‘‘freedom,”’ 
but not the freedom to join or not to join the army as each wills. 
To fight for that freedom one would have to oppose and resist the 
draft. This then removes the question of ‘‘objective freedom”’ 
from the problem of ‘‘all or none.’’ 

This aspect of freedom implies that certain alternatives are 
open for the individual to choose; but it does not imply that his 
acts are without consequences for himself and others. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, when speaking of these things, to inquire specifi- 
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cally into the kinds of freedom and the kinds of limits on that 
freedom. For example, when we speak of religious freedom we 
mean primarily that a man may worship God or not as he wishes. 
However, this general principle is immediately qualified to prevent 
the practice, under the guise of religious freedom, of numerous 
practices which are judged socially undesirable, such as blood sac- 
rifices, drug addiction, polygamy, ete. In short, religious free- 
dom is limited by law, and to exceed these limits is in most societies 
punishable. The questions arise at once: ‘‘How shall we de- 
termine what limits ought and ought not to be placed on religious 
freedom?’’ and ‘‘Why not limit absolutely religious practices and 
interest?’’ To both questions we must answer in terms of the 
broadest social and ethical standards, if we are to escape the blind 
alleys of individual and group interest. This answer rests upon 
the premises that man is basically rational, moral, and free. It is 
only then that we can judge the reasonableness of any particular 
limits placed on religious freedom or any other freedom. Hence 
we mean by religious freedom the political right to choose our 
mode of worship within these limits if these lamits conform to a 
rational standard of justice. Freedom in society then becomes, 
not the mere absence of constraint, but the absence of unreasonable 
constraints or the possibility of making reasonable choices. This 
is, I believe, what is most commonly meant by social, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious freedom. It often happens in the course of 
time and social change that new factors, or old ones, become more 
powerful and significant, come to exert in practice an influence and 
constraint upon men’s actions in ways not originally intended, 
unprovided for, and often unjustifiable. If one man or more can 
and does by economic power compel others to change religious 
affiliations, or discriminate economically on religious grounds, then 
a new and unreasonable (because incommensurate) limit is in fact 
placed on religious freedom. It is at this point that political ac- 
tion must be taken to prevent economic power from limiting or 
destroying religious freedom, if this freedom is to be more than an 
empty political formula. It is just such problems which constitute 
the core of contemporary issues on social, political, and economic 
freedom. They can be met only by deliberation about the means 
to the good life rationally conceived according to a principle of 
justice. From such a viewpoint neither change nor the status quo 
in laws, procedures, or institutions is as important as the conse- 
quences for men’s well-being. 

Whatever the limits placed on action, they are placed by human 
decision or are amenable to human control; we expect these limits 
to be just and reasonable, or we say that the man choosing within 
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this framework is not free. In this sense freedom is absence of 
unreasonable constraint. But it also supposes a rationality in the 
individual who chooses. 

Since freedom resides in the man and not in the circumstances, 
it follows that we say that freedom is the power to select one of a 
number of alternatives. I have called this a quasi-choice only be- 
cause it may occur without deliberation or reason. Nevertheless 
it is, I think, clear how this brings together and unites the other 
conceptions of freedom. In the fullest sense the term ‘‘freedom’’ 
seems reserved to indicate choice which is deliberate desire of 
things in our power, and particularly where there is excellence in 
this deliberation. It is in this sense that we mean that the man of 
practical wisdom is most truly free. 

I am only too well aware of the innumerable questions not 
answered here; but I hope to have indicated the various meanings 
of the term ‘‘freedom,’’ how these meanings are distinct, and how 
related and united in the locus of men’s actions. If this much 
has been accomplished, then many, if not all, of the apparent con- 
tradictions in concepts of freedom disappear, since they turn out 
to be ambiguities rather than paradoxes; and the line of inquiry 
into political and social questions as well as ethical is, at least 
broadly, manifest. 


J. G. Cuapp. 


HUNTER COLLEGE. 





ON TRADITION, BELIEF, AND CULTURE 


N important feature of recent writings on democracy is the use 
of the term and the concept ‘‘culture.’’ The doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism has lost many of its proponents, and students 
of society seem now more than ever to admire the methods of 
anthropology. From anthropology we have learned, among other 
things, of the variety of possible cultures, but perhaps the most 
salutary lesson to be learned from that science is the necessity, the 
inescapability, and the value of tradition. For whereas some of 
us think of tradition as an inheritance of mistakes and abuses, and 
others think of it as embodying the accumulated wisdom of the 
species, neither view is wholly correct. Tradition at best is a 
liberating force as much as a constraining one, or rather, it is one 
of those disciplines that enable us to be free. 

Free behavior is purposive rather than capricious or impulsive; 
and to behave purposively one must exercise intelligence. The old 
notion that freedom is rationality is true in the sense that rational 
action always envisages an end and seeks the appropriate means 
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to effect it. And it has often been shown (by Spinoza, for in- 
stance) that freedom is not only compatible with determinism but 
inseparable from it, since a free act, far from being an uncon- 
strained act, is an example of conduct controlled by knowledge. 
The corollary of this, as John Dewey indicates, is that intelligent 
behavior, since it is characterized by fulfilment of purpose, pos- 
sesses esthetic quality. But how do purposes arise? The im- 
portance of tradition lies in its normative power. The virtue of 
society is not merely that it protects, or aims to protect, its mem- 
bers from each other—that is its negative function. Society is 
also a humanizing agent which furnishes the individual with the 
indispensable means for realizing his own essence. Edmund 
Burke, like Aristotle, was one of those who understood the moral 
role of society : 

All the pleasing illusions which made power gentle and obedience liberal, 
which harmonized the different shades of life, and which, by a bland assimila- 
tion, incorporated into politics the sentiments which beautify and soften pri- 
vate society, are to be dissolved by this new empire of light and reason. All 
the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the superadded ideas, 
furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart owns 
and the understanding ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of our naked, 
shivering nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be ex- 
ploded as a ridiculous, absurd and antiquated fashion. ... When ancient 
opinions and rules of life are taken away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. 


From that moment we have no compass to govern us; nor can we know distinctly 
to what port we steer.1 


This is an exaggerated statement of an essentially sound posi- 
tion; and it is significant that the conservatives of the romantic 
movement, because they criticized the superficial liberalism of their 
time and emphasized the intricate interdependence of man and 
society, had a strong influence on later philosophers of collectivism. 
T. H. Green, for example, who influenced John Dewey, was himself 
influenced by Burke. Dewey says in Experience and Nature: 

Poetic meanings, moral meanings, a large part of the goods of life are 
matters of freedom and richness of meanings, rather than of truth; a large 


part of our life is carried on in a realm of meanings to which truth and falsity 
as such are irrelevant. 


The passage from Burke foreshadows the sentence from Dewey ; 
and Dewey recognizes as well as Burke that ‘‘poetic meanings, 
moral meanings’’ constitute a large part of what is meant by tra- 
dition, by culture in both senses, anthropological and humanistic. 
These meanings may also be called purposes, motives, values. They 
are irrational just as everything conative is irrational—though 
without intelligence there could be no conation, the will could not 
address itself to any object or objective. They are irrational, too, 


1 Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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in the sense that they are conventional. It is apparent, however, 
from both a logical standpoint and a moral one that conventions are 
necessary. 

Cognition is impossible without a prior commitment of intelli- 
gence to selected standards of discrimination and judgment. The 
necessity for this commitment is no argument for an absolute a 
priori, such as appears in Kant; it means simply that inquiry pre- 
sumes method, method being the operative side of certain basic 
presumptions regarding the structure of experience. The social 
and conventional expedient of language makes thought and per- 
ception possible, and reflected in language are the norms and 
premises that guide and motivate inquiry. Indeed, the whole task 
of inquiry is the task of assigning terms to data in an accurate 
and fruitful manner, together with the empirical testing of infer- 
ences that have been drawn from those terms with the aid of other 
related words or meanings. The essence of thought, therefore, is 
that it is speculative on the one hand and systematic on the other: 
speculative because, as we have said, it presupposes method, and 
systematic because experience becomes knowledge only by being 
designated in discourse, by participating in the vast system of 
logical relations that discourse represents. Every meaningful 
assertion explains and interprets some subject-matter by giving it 
a more or less determinate relation to all knowledge and all experi- 
ence. Thought is subject to error and every meaning possesses a 
variable amount of vagueness because the assigning of a term to 
a datum is always merely an inference; from a strict theoretical 
standpoint. it entails an infinite background of knowledge, since 
every assertion has innumerable implications. No word has mean- 
ing except in conjunction with the rest of discourse. 

The significance of this doctrine (it is largely the doctrine of 
Peirce, and in part that of F. H. Bradley) is that it emphasizes 
the réle of tradition in cognitive activities: it indicates that cog- 
nition presumes an established system of linguistic usage, that 
judgment is always a function of available verbal (and mathe- 
matical) resources, discriminating and exact in proportion as its 
medium is comprehensive and refined. Knowledge is therefore 
inseparable from communication, as pragmatists like Mead, Peirce, 
and Dewey have insisted ; and tradition is an expression of the cor- 
porate character of intelligence. 

The tools of thought are conventional even though its function 
is radical. That is to say, conscious thought is always largely a 
revision of accepted beliefs, exercised only after habits, reflexes, 
prejudices, or other automatic modes of response fail or prove in- 
sufficient; yet intelligence can never wholly transcend or subvert 
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tradition, and never modify it more than partially, since it gives 
thought the very terms with which to recognize, denote, and record 
the truth. It is false, therefore, to speak of tradition and inno- 
vation, of what is conventional and what is original, as necessarily 
conflicting. Individuality is a social product, the outcome of social 
influences that are felt even by those who abjure society. If, as 
we have said, tradition has a liberating effect, that is because it is 
creative—because, to a very large extent, it furnishes both the ends 
of conduct and the means for inquiry. 

The character of a tradition is reflected in the modes of belief 
it fosters; and, like tradition, belief has a logical function as well 
as a moral one. Its logical réle is its instrumental réle. Belief is 
instrumental in that it is a precondition, no less than a result, of 
inquiry: it is instrumental, that is, in so far as it is knowledge. 
Dewey and Peirce have shown why knowledge is an instrument: 
because it is necessary for the attainment of additional knowledge, 
and because it makes behavior purposive and fruitful. The moral 
role of belief is its conative réle. That belief is conative is shown 
by the fact that emotion itself is a form of belief, a relational phe- 
nomenon, in which something is seen or felt as meaning something 
else. Without intelligence, which gives form, scope, and fruition 
to our conative energy, emotion would not exist: it would have no 
orientation to the external world. Emotion is therefore a function 
of intelligence and of knowledge, the indispensable link between 
knowledge and conduct. 

This should not be taken to mean that all belief is wishful, a 
notion rejected by Freud himself. The truth is that knowledge 
may be objective but never dispassionate: it is irrational inasmuch 
as it reflects a need or an inclination to judge and explain experi- 
ence by one standard rather than another; and it is irrational in- 
asmuch as thought is interpenetrated with feeling. And since 
feeling naturally translates itself into belief, all knowledge, even 
the most exact, is a source and a subject for mythology. A mo- 
ment’s reflection must convince one of this; and yet, though we 
recognize the myth in Platonism and Christianity, we fail to see 
it, for example, in Bertrand Russell’s A Free Man’s Worship or in 
Krutch’s The Modern Temper—the theme of these two works is 
not the same but both pretend to the same virtue, disillusion; 
what they in fact embody is merely an illusion of disillusion. 

The point is, of course, that every age has its mythology, just as 
every man has his; without illusions there would be no morality 
and, one may suspect, no conduct. Thus nowadays to call nature 
non-purposive or mechanical, is usually to produce an impression 
or evoke an image, unwarranted by the facts which justify the 
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use of those terms: the deception is as great as when the world is 
said to be alive or divinely ordered. The fact that nature is ac- 
cessible to scientific inquiry had different moral implications for 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than it had for the 
nineteenth (for Tennyson and Arnold, for example) and has for 
the twentieth: the mythologies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries differ from ours for several reasons—partly because 
their science was less comprehensive, partly for theological rea- 
sons, but mainly because those centuries were unaffected, for the 
most part, by industrialism and technology. 

For the sensibility of an age (which is projected in its modes 
of belief) is an expression of its entire culture—and that has physi- 
cal and practical aspects as well as intellectual ones. Detached 
from its social context, the fact that science is mechanistic and 
materialistic, and will remain so,? despite the uncertainty principle 
and the theory of relativity (neither of which has altered scientific 
method in any important respect), is ground neither for despair 
nor exultation. In a society where methods of inquiry are used 
extensively, and where the fruits of inquiry are equitably enjoyed, 
science will tend to exert a favorable influence on sensibility. 

All emotion, in so far as it is a form of belief, is in excess of the 
facts. That is the point of the passage previously quoted from 
Burke. Burke’s conservatism is based on the sound idea that a 
stable tradition is desirable because it usually includes a depend- 
able mythology which facilitates behavior, reducing its perplexities 
and making it coherent. And contemporary conservatives are per- 
haps justified in asserting that modern culture is a morbid fiux of 
conflicting forces and competing alternatives which must be stabi- 
lized somehow if mankind is to survive. But a satisfactory culture 
can not be established by regression, or by nostalgia for an imagi- 
nary past. And it is necessary to admit that absolute fixity is a 
doubtful ideal, unattainable and hardly even desirable. 

For we have come to recognize the fact that every period is a 
period of transition, that no adjustment brings absolute stability 
either to society or belief: every belief, since it is pregnant with 
untested implications, is in a sense the cause of its own eventual 
replacement; and every society that succeeds in liberating human 
creative energies, or in repressing them, produces new needs and 


new passions that bring corresponding social changes, or else merely 
becomes intolerable. 


2 Science will remain materialistic in this sense: to speak of existence, a8 
distinguished from mere subjective impressions, is always and perhaps neces- 
sarily to speak of objects and their properties. And science will remain 
mechanistic because its aim is to correlate conditions with events, to discover 
the specific determinants even of vital phenomena. 
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Philosophers from Heraclitus to Dewey have told us that noth- 
ing is permanent but change; yet change would not really be 
change if it were not also continuity: the present must resemble 
the past in certain fundamental respects in order to be distinguish- 
able from it. The historical significance of tradition is that it 
makes every period in some sense a continuation or a development 
of the period it succeeds—the present is always merely the fore- 
ground of the past. Recent scholarship tends to confirm the view 
that history should be interpreted as a single continuous process: 
the growth of modern science and scientific method, for example, 
is now seen to have had its roots in the Aristotelianism of the mid- 
dle ages. And it is apparent that tradition is used, and in that 
sense perpetuated, even when it is criticized or seemingly rejected. 

Of course, if change did not occur, and were it not omnipresent, 
knowledge would not exist; for an essential feature of knowledge 
is that it is proleptic. But it is a commonplace that knowledge is 
an expression not only of change but of uniformity : the very terms 
of discourse are norms whereby empirical data are transformed 
from their specific immediacy into signs of general patterns of 
events. The systematic character of knowledge is also its predic- 
tive character, its orientation toward the future; yet system refers 
no more to the future than to the past. If, in so far as it refers 
to the future, knowledge is prediction, in so far as it refers to the 
past it is understanding. 

This means that history, to the extent to which it explains the 
past (and every meaningful assertion is explanatory), is basically 
the same as natural science: one does not give a different kind of 
knowledge than the other. That is not to deny what has already 
been affirmed, that human behavior is purposive. It clearly 1s 
purposive, and history is largely an account of human purposes. 
But what from the moral standpoint exists as a purpose from a 
scientific standpoint exists as a force, having determinate relations 
to physical and mental conditions. 

Nowadays, in a time of stress and dissolution when men find 
refuge from confusion in dogma and prejudice, tradition is some- 
times proposed as a substitute for reason, and science is criticized 
on a variety of grounds, usually on the specious ground that it is 
not something other than science, such as art or religion. The 
dominant trend of. recent thought is undoubtedly anti-intellectual. 
It is pertinent, therefore, and perhaps profitable to suggest that 
tradition may be viewed not as the opponent of rationality but 
rather as one of its required conditions. 


Martin LEBOWITz. 
New York Cry. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


America’s Progressive Philosophy. WiubMonN HENRY SHELDon. 
(Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University, Seventh 
Series.) New Haven: Published for Indiana University by the 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1942. 232 pp. $3.00. 


The title of Mr. Sheldon’s new book is extremely and—to my 
mind—inexcusably misleading. As phrased, it suggests a concern, 
in some form or another, with the question of social progress and, 
in particular, with that faith in progress characteristic of America. 
But neither expectation is fulfilled. ‘‘ America’s progressive phi- 
losophy’’ turns out to be Mr. Sheldon’s peculiar name for contem- 
porary process philosophy and the book itself an examination of 
that philosophy in certain of its purely metaphysical aspects. The 
notion of social progress is barely touched upon and no attempt 
whatever is made to relate the more recent forms of American pro- 
gressivism with the belief in process, although such a connection 
no doubt exists and offers a fruitful line of investigation. 

Nor is Mr. Sheldon’s defense of his title at all plausible. The 
process philosophy is said to be ‘‘ progressive’’ in the unusual sense 
that it allegedly promises a way of reconciling the many different 
and apparently contradictory philosophic insights of the past, and 
is entitled ‘‘ American’’ on the dubious ground that no European 
has attributed to process the ‘‘universality’’ which Americans have. 
In the single paragraph devoted to the latter question, Whitehead 
is classified without comment as American, the right of Bergson 
and Alexander to be considered representative process philosophers 
is summarily dismissed, and the discussion is abruptly terminated 
with the simple rhetorical question, ‘‘And who does not see that 
the notion of process naturally flourishes in our mental climate?’ 
(p. 2). 

Judged for what it in fact is, viz., an examination of the process 
philosophy in the light of Mr. Sheldon’s theory of the strife of sys- 
tems, the book has merit and may be considered as a restatement 
in part of the thesis of his earlier work, Strife of Systems and 
Productive Duality. Both books express faith in the possibility 
of metaphysics and defend that faith with a method and in a spirit 
essentially dialectical. Both begin with an analysis of philosophic 
disagreement and attribute that disagreement to (a) the fact that 
reality can always be described in terms of opposed but ‘‘polar” 
principles (e.g., mind-body, one-many, fixity-process), and to (b) 
the natural but false assumption that only one out of any given 
pair of opposites can be true. Mr. Sheldon still holds that nature 
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is a union of opposites which are not really mutually exclusive but 
merely seem so to the philosopher and that, accordingly, apparently 
rival systems of philosophy are not irreconcilable but in fact sup- 
plementary. This is the only view, Mr. Sheldon argues, which 
meets the test of practical action (which, along with ‘‘presented- 
ness’’-and coherence, is held to be a criterion of truth). Finally, 
both books affirm that nature is essentially a creative and produc- 
tive process. 

The two books differ most fundamentally, perhaps, in their ac- 
count of the relation of polarity. In the earlier work, polarity is 
defined as in some sense a union of ‘‘internality’’ and ‘‘exter- 
nality.”’ It is there held that although polar opposites are genu- 
inely and basically external to each other, they are at the same time 
intrinsically related. In the present work the element of inter- 
nality is discarded. Although it is now stated that polar opposites 
“belong to each other’’ and are ‘‘counterparts’’ (p. 41), this is 
no longer interpreted to mean that they are intrinsically related, 
for it is just the possibility of intrinsic connection which Mr. Shel- 
don is at present concerned to deny. As he says, ‘‘ There is nothing 
intrinsically necessary about the present order. . . . There are no 
absolute or ultimate necessities at all, not even in the realm of 
eternal ideas’’ (p. 167). Whatever ‘‘belongs to’’ may mean, there- 
fore (and Mr. Sheldon does not elucidate on the point), it is clear 
that polarity has now become for him a purely extrinsic type of 
relation. 

This change in position is important. Whereas on the earlier 
view Mr. Sheldon could and did claim to explain the fact of crea- 
tive advance, attributing it just to the fact that polarity is a pe- 
culiar union of internality and externality, his latest position pre- 
eludes the possibility of defending such a claim. If there is a 
reason or ‘‘inner rationale’’ for creativity, it must now reside for 
him in the fact of otherness and in the interaction of essentially 
independent forces. This probably explains why in the present 
volume Mr. Sheldon fails to explore the metaphysical basis of crea- 
tive process and contents himself with merely arguing that it exists. 

It is this faith in the possibility of creative evolution which 
Mr. Sheldon attributes to, and approves in, the process philosophy. 
The latter is held to vindicate not only the theory of the strife of 
systems but also a faith in unending creative advance. In Chapter 
III, one of the best in the book, the process philosophy is described 
as usually involving four primary assumptions: (a) process has the 
“power of continuation without respect to the general order’’ (p. 
115) ; (b) process is ‘‘incremental,’’ producing ‘‘an ever-increasing 
wealth of forms’’ (p. 117); (c) process is the most fundamental 
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character of the real in the sense that there is really nothing fixed 
or permanent (p. 147); and (d) neither mind nor matter, in par- 
ticular, are fixed entities but only ‘‘differentiations within the 
common matrix of experience’’ (p. 126). The third and fourth 
of these are brilliantly criticized and rejected on the ground that 
they are not only not verifiable but in fact empirically disprovable. 
The first and second, however, are accepted by Mr. Sheldon and 
provide the basis for his great faith in the future. And it is to 
this latter phase of his argument that most exceptions may be 
taken. 

In the first place, Mr. Sheldon fails to clarify the central notion 
of ‘‘incremental or creative’’ process. He offers little or no sys- 
tematic analysis of the term and asserts scarcely more about it than 
that it involves ‘‘an ever-increasing wealth of form.’’ But to stop 
here is:to leave many important questions unanswered, e.g., Is 
creative process continuous or discontinuous? Does it follow a 
general ‘‘pattern’’ or ‘‘direction’’? Does the introduction of new 
forms involve the disappearance of old ones? etc. The only clue 
we are given to such questions is the further assertion that creative 
process moves from ‘‘lower’’ to ‘‘higher’’ and towards ‘‘the dawn 
of higher and higher values’’ (p. 118). But this also is of little 
help since neither the notion of value nor the relation of value to 
being is itself ever precisely described. All this may seem like 
captious criticism, but such questions are important if only because 
Mr. Sheldon invites us to share his unbounded optimism in the 
future. Moreover, it is the type of question he should be fully 
capable of answering in view of his claim that the creative tend- 
ency in nature is open to inspection (p. 168). 

It seems doubtful, however, whether an unqualified faith in the 
existence of such a tendency is rationally defensible on Mr. Shel- 
don’s particular view of the world. On this point, he argues (a) 
that there is nothing intrinsically impossible in the continuous crea- 
tion of new forms, even of forms which now seem to us unthinkable 
(pp. 159ff), and (b) that there actually exists ‘‘a tendency, verifi- 
able throughout nature, to realize all combinations and permuta- 
tions of things and events—a process without limit’’ (p. 166). 
Waiving the fact that he fails to specify what the evidence for this 
tendency is, it is clear that even if such evidence exists, it provides 
no basis for Mr. Sheldon’s faith in it as a universal or at least as a 
future tendency of nature. This might be possible for a process 
philosopher, such as Whitehead, who does not begin, as Mr. Sheldon 
does, by excluding from nature all intrinsic connections and for 
whom, therefore, the past may be construed as in some sense bind- 
ing the future. In a world in which anything may happen; nothing 
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may also happen, and what was a general tendency of nature yes- 
terday may or may not continue to be a tendency of nature tomor- 
row. Nor would it seem helpful on this point for Mr. Sheldon to 
appeal to his criterion of practical action. What practical con- 
sideration would require us to assume a limitless tendency to realize 
all permutations and commutations? Even if we could imagine 
and come to desire an end so all-inclusive as to require what now 
seem to be impossibilities, would it not by that very inclusiveness 
cease to be an end, or, at all events, an end of practical conduct? 
It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Sheldon’s attempt to defend his 
own particular version of the philosophy of creative process ulti- 
mately fails. 


Davip F. Bowers. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK NOTES 


Four Treatises of Theophrastus von Hohenheim called Paracelsus. 
Translated from the original German, with introductory Essays, 
by C. Lilian Temkin, George Rosen, Gregory Zilboorg, Henry E. 
Sigerist. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry E. Sicerisv. 
(Publications of the Institute of the History of Medicine. The 
Johns Hopkins University. Second Series: Texts and Docu- 
ments. Volume I.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1941. xii+ 256 pp. $3.00. 


Paracelsus, long either admired or ridiculed as an occultist phi- 
losopher of nature, has recently met with considerable interest 
among historians of medicine for his spirit of independence and 
for his merits as a medical practitioner and observer. So far only 
a few of his occultist and alchemical writings have been translated 
into English. Professor Sigerist now presents English versions of 
four other treatises, which represent the personal and the scientific 
aspect of Paracelsus’s work: Seven Defensiones, the Reply to Cer- 
tain Calumnies of His Enemies (translated by Miss Temkin) ; On 
the Miners’ Sickness and Other Miners’ Diseases (translated by 
Rosen) ; The Diseases That Deprive Man of His Reason, Such as 
St. Vitus’ Dance, Falling Sickness, Melancholy, and Insanity, and 
Their Correct Treatment (translated by Zilboorg); and A Book 
on Nymphs, Sylphs, Pygmies, and Salamanders, and on the Other 
Spirits (translated by Sigerist). The Seven Defensiones illustrate 
Paracelsus’s personality and the motives for his conflict with the 
physicians of his time. The Book on Nymphs is an interesting at- 
tempt to treat current popular beliefs in a rational and systematic 
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manner. The other two works illustrate Paracelsus’s contributions 
to two particular branches of medicine, the study of professional 
diseases and psychiatry. Unfortunately the latter two treatises 
are particularly obscure, at least for the ordinary reader unfamiliar 
with medieval medicine and with Paracelsus’s own doctrine, and it 
might have been well to add more abundant explanatory notes. 

I also think that all translators should have taken as a founda- 
tion Sudhoff’s standard critical edition of Paracelsus’s works. Mr. 
Zilboorg, for his version of the treatise on mental diseases, chose to 
follow the edition published by Adam of Bodenstein in 1567. The 
description Sudhoff gives of this edition of 1567 (Bibliographia 
Paracelsica, Berlin, 1894, no. 91, pp. 144-146) leads to the following 
conclusions: The work on mental diseases is part of a larger work 
entitled: Das VI., VII., und IX. Buch in der Arznei (as such it is 
published in Sudhoff’s edition, vol. II, pp. 391-455). The edition of 
1567 also gives the chapters of the work in a wrong order. Finally, 
Bodenstein added in an appendix to the treatise on mental diseases 
six smaller pieces taken from other works of Paracelsus, which 
now in the translation appear as parts of that treatise. Actually, 
the treatise on mental diseases ends on page 187. There follows 
a piece on vitriol which is chapter 8 of the work entitled Von den 
natirlichen Dingen, das erste Buch (pp. 187-200, Sudhoff, vol. 
II, pp. 146-165) ; then a recipe (pp. 200-202, Sudhoff, vol. ITI, pp. 
361-364) ; another recipe taken from the lectures on Tartaric dis- 
eases (p. 202, Sudhoff, vol. V, p. 116) ; another recipe taken from 
other lectures entitled ‘‘Der Paragrapehen, 14 Biicher’’ (p. 202, 
Sudhoff, vol. V, p. 226); a number of prescriptions taken from 
the fragmentary Liber Praeparationum (pp. 203-204, Sudhoff, vol. 
III, pp. 339-341) ; finally, a chapter on sulphur taken again from 
the work Von den natiirlichen Dingen, das erste Buch (pp. 204-212, 
Sudhoff, vol. II, pp. 124-145). 

The handsome volume is a welcome contribution to Renaissance 
studies, and it is to be hoped that it will stimulate further investi- 
gation concerning the significance of Paracelsus as a scientist and 
natural philosopher. 

P. O. K. 


| | Spiritual Authority and Temporal.Power in the Indian Theory of 
Government. Ananpa K. Coomaraswamy. (American Ori- 
ental Series, vol. 22.) New Haven: American Oriental Society. 
1942. 87 pp. 


The reviewer felt a sense of continuity when he finished Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s Toward Freedom and began reading the above- 
mentioned study. It was not a continuity of style or language or 
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time-period or subject-matter. It was a continuity of spirit and 
intent. So many things that Gandhi and Nehru have said and done 
in their fight for Indian freedom became reasonable and under- 
standable in the light of Coomaraswamy’s exposition of passages 
selected from Indian literature. 

In Indian thinking good rule is achieved by a king who is 
guided by a Brahman priest, the Purohita (p. 9). This makes for 
a conjunction of right and might, counsel and power, Sacerdotium 
and Regnum. This philosophy of government holds good whether 
it be for an individual’s government of self or a nation’s autono- 
mous rule. A caricature of government is born if temporal 
power is divorced from spiritual authority, might from right, ac- 
tion from contemplation. Modern as well as ancient Indians think 
this way. 

What should be done when bad government of might without 
right is in force? The Indian believes that the individual and the 
nation should find the true Self. ‘‘The only royal road to power 
is to become one’s own master; the mastery of whatever else fol- 
lows’? (p. 82). ‘‘Self-government depends on self-control, Rule 
on ruliness’’ (p. 85). ‘‘There is nothing that can be truly and well 
done or made except by the man in whom the marriage of the 
Sacerdotium and the Regnum has been consummated, nor can 
any peace be made except by those who have made their peace 
with themselves’’ (p. 87). 

India’s fight for freedom and autonomy has been made in a 
manner generally consistent with Indian philosophy of govern- 
ment. India’s leaders have tried to help individuals to make peace 
with themselves and to offer a ruly resistance to unruly power. 
Coomaraswamy’s exposition makes it apparent why India is un- 
willing to settle for dominion status but struggles on toward inde- 
pendence and complete autonomy (p. 77). 

K. P. L. 


The Roots of National Socialism. Rowan D’O. Butter. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1942. 304 pp. $3.00. 


This volume, despite its somewhat deceptive title, is no hasty 
compilation of genealogical propaganda but an engrossing and 
scholarly work. With precision and thoughtful organization it 
delineates the evolution of the concept and institution of Deutsch- 
heit in approximately the last century and a half. But it should 
more justly be regarded as a general critical survey of German 
socio-political thought (together with its relevant environment) 
from Herder to Hitler. Mr. Butler’s objective study lends greater 
intelligibility as well as a necessary background of concreteness to 
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books like Dewey’s German Philosophy and Politics and Santa- 
yana’s Egotism in German Philosophy. The phenomenon of 
national-socialism is not simply a last chapter. It really emerges— 
and as ‘‘novel in application, surrealist in affinity, ultra-modern in 
technique, but ancient in inspiration, unoriginal in its ideals,” 
Wartime restrictions have eliminated Mr. Butler’s documentation. 
The absence of an index is much less excusable. 


J. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following statement describing the for- 


mation and activities of the Universities Committee on Post-War 
International Problems: 


‘*For the purpose of creating a central organization by which to 
focus the attention and mobolize the thought particularly of 
scholars in residence at American colleges and universities on the 
problems of post-war settlement, a Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems has recently been organized. This 
Committee originally grew out of conferences held at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton during the summer and au- 
tumn of 1942. The work of the Committee has recently become 
one of collaboration between the Committee and the World Peace 
Foundation by the action of the Board of Trustees of that organi- 
zation in agreeing to give to the project financial and staff support. 

The Committee plans to undertake and encourage, through local 
cooperating individuals and groups, the systematic survey, analysis, 
discussion and appraisal of policies and ideas, rather than research 
on matters of fact. Discussion outlines and memoranda on sig- 
nificant questions of policy will be prepared and circulated to co- 
operating groups. On the basis of comments received and occa- 
sional conferences of specially qualified and interested persons, it 
is anticipated that memoranda on significant questions will be put 
into shape for final publication and that the interested Government 
agencies will be informed of conclusions reached.’’ 

The Central Committee consists of Ralph Barton Perry, Chair- 
man; Frank Aydelotte, Vice Chairman ; Edwin F. Gay, Vice Chair- 
man; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Vice Chairman; Leland M. Goodrich, 
Executive Secretary; J. P. Baxter; G. H. Blakeslee; F. S. Dunn; 
KE. M. Earle; G. S. Ford; C. H. McIlwain; Wallace Notestein; E. 
G. Nourse; C. R. Noyes; Jacob Viner; Payson Wild. 

Individuals or groups who are interested are invited to com- 
municate with Professor Leland M. Goodrich, Executive Secretary, 
Universities Committee, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last six issues contain : 
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Are Ideas Physical? Derntson Maurice ALLAN. 

Recent Catholic Views on Art and Poetry. KatTHarRINE GILBERT. 

Comments and Criticism. A Note on Visual Data in Esthetic Per- 
spective. Viremu C. ALDRICH. 

Review of Warner Arms Wick’s Metaphysics and the New Logic by 
ERNEST NAGEL. 


No. 25. December 3, 1942. 


Abstracts of Papers to be Read at the Forty-Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, Yale University, December 28, 29, and 30, 1942. 

Review of Alexander Meiklejohn’s Education between Two Worlds 
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No. 26. December 17, 1942. 
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“Objectivity’’ in Value Judgments. Puxriie Buarr Rice. 
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Review of T. V. Smith’s Discipline for Democracy by HERBERT 
W. ScHNEIDER. 


No. 2. January 21, 1943. 


The Genius of Pragmatic Empiricism (II). Bruce W. BrotHers- 
TON. 
The Analysis of a Simple Necessary Statement. Max Buack. 


Review of Karl Lowith’s Von Hegel bis Nietzsche by GrorcE C. 
SEWARD. 


Review of H. F. Stewart’s The Secret of Pascal and Pascal’s Apol- 
ogy for Religion by Norman L. Torrey. 

Review of Artur Schnabel’s Music and the Line of Most Resistance 
by JEFFERY SMITH. 
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The Church in the Social Order 


A Study of Anglican Social Theory 
from Coleridge to Maurice 
by 
CYRIL K. GLOYN 


Anglican theory concerning such problems as the relations of Church and 
State, nationalism and the Universal Church, industrialism and Christian 
ethics, is pertinent to the contemporary scene and continuous with present 
currents of thought. Detailed consideration is given Coleridge, Thomas 
Arnold, Newman and the Tractarians, Maurice and the Christian Social- 
ists. 201 pp. $1.50 


Scepticism and Dogma 
A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley 


by 
RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


An inquiry into the consequences, for Bradley’s metaphysics, of the use of 
scepticism as a method. It is contended that Bradley’s scepticism was a 
consequence of his logical theory, and that it was then employed as an 
instrument for the attainment of truth. 159 pp. (paper cover) $1.25 


The bree Motivation in Aristotle by Harold Donovan Hantz. 42 pp. 
cents. 

Aristotle’s Analysis of Movement: Its Significance for Its Time by William 
Barrett. 68 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 
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The Predicables and Predicaments in the Totius Summa Logicae Aristotelis 
by Lincoln Reis. 99 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. : 

Spinoza and Locke by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge and Sterling P. Lamp- 
recht. (Two tercentenary addresses reprinted from the Columbia Um- 
versity Quarterly.) 29 pp. (paper cover) 40 cents. 

Locke and Scepticism by Albert Hofstadter. 134 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas by Vincenzo 
Cioffari. 129 pp. (paper cover) $1.25. 

Telesio, The First of the Moderns by Neil C. Van Deusen. 90 pp. (paper 
cover) 75 cents. 


Montaigne’s Philosophy of Human Nature by J. V. Mauzey. 98 pp. 
(paper cover) $1.00. 

English Space and Time Theories from Henry More to Bishop Berkeley 
by John Tull Baker. 90 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 

Realistic Ethics by Annette T. Rubinstein. 137 pp. $1.50. 

A Bibliography of Philosophy, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936. 4 issues, 56 pages 


each. (Double numbers of the Journal of Philosophy.) $1.00 each 
issue, $2.75 for the four issues. 





